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London, §.W.1. Application forms must 
© returned to the National Agent not later than 
nd August, 1958. 


BELPER C.L.P. requires the services of a full-time 
Secretary/Agent. Salary and conditions in accor _ 
dance with the. National Agreement, but higher 
salary to a. qualified and «experienced person. 
Housing accommodation could be made available. 
Application forms from Mr. D. J. Robertson, The 
- Labour Hall, New Road, Belper, to whom they 
should be returned not later than 30th September, — 
1958. a f i =n 
HEMEL HEMPSTEAD C.L.P. invites applications - 
for the postof full-time Agent. The appoint- 
ment will be made in consultation . with “ the 
National -Executive Committee. Salary and condi- 
tions in accordance with the National Agreement. 
Application forms can be obtained from the 
ational Agent Transport House, Smith Square, 
- London, S.W.1, to whom they should be re.urned 
not later than 30th August, 1958. — Re 


- CENTRAL NORFOLK C.L.P. invites applications 
for the post of full-time Agent. Car available and 
financial help for house mortgage will be considered. 
‘The appointment to be made in consultation with 
‘the National Executive Committee. Salary in 
accordansze with the National Agreement. Applica- 
_ tion forms can be obtained from the National 
‘Agent, Transport House, Smith Square, London, 
.  §.W.1, to whom they should be returned not later 
than 23rd August, 1958. . 


, Call “it what | you like 4 
3 FPSSALL (ae 
Send for our free jorakiade % ) 
samples, _only 3d. postage, to:— 
THE IDEAL PRINTERS } 
12 Midland Street, HULL . ; 
THE “FUND-RAISING” 
SPECIALISTS 


FULL UNION SHOP SINCE 1922 
EST: 1919 ; 


ad 


ne ° RUTHERGLEN C.L.P. invites applications for the 


post of full-time Agent. The appointment will be 
’ made in consultation with the National Executive 
Committee. Salary and conditions in accordance 
with the National Agreement. Application forms 
can be obtained from the National Agent, Trans- 
port House, Smith Square, London, S.W.1, to 
whom they should be returned not later than 29th 


August, 1958. @ FAIR PRICES 


e FRIENDLY SERVICE 


COLNE VALLEY C.L.P. invites applications for 
the post of full-time Secretary/Agent.. The appoint- 
ment will be made in consultation with the National 


Executive’ Committee. Salary and conditions in and of course the 


t 


accordance with the National Agreement. Applica- 
tion forms can be obtained from the National 
Agent, Transport House, Smith Square London, 


S.W.1, to whom they should be returned not later e@ DIVIDEND 


than 30th August, 1958. 


SUDBURY AND WOODBRIDGE C.L.P. invites 
applications for the post of full-time Assistant 


. Organiser, man or woman, to do field work in a L} 
} large Rural Area. Salary and conditions in accor- That Ss another 
‘ dance with the National Agreement. Starting e 
salary £560. The appointment to be made in sign of the 


consultation with the National Executive Committee. 
Application forms can be obtained from Mr. J. 


: Roberts, 33 Lower Brook Street, Ipswich, Suffolk, ‘ 
: to whom they should be returned not later than 
29th August, 1958. 


GLOUCESTER C.L.P. invites applications for the 


post of full-time Assistant Organiser. The appoint- : 
ment to be made in consultation with the National = 
Executive Committee. Salary in accordance with ; 


the National Agreement. Application forms can 
be obtained from Mr. F. Davenport, 115 Barton 
Street, Gloucester, to whom they should be returned 
not later than 30th August, 1958. 
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PRICE FIVEPENCE 


Bic More Members 


HEN the final figures are 

. announced, it is almost certain 
that they will show a big increase in 
the individual membership of the 
Labour Party in 1957. This was not 
unexpected, because the new rule, 
imposing on Constituency Labour 
Parties a minimum affiliation fee 
based on 800 members, came into 
operation last year. 

Previously the minimum was based 
on 240 members, and there were quite 
a number of parties taking only that 
number of cards, and there were many 
more taking less than 800. All of them 
now have to pay for 800 members at 
least, and that fact alone would cause 
a substantial increase in the figures 
compared with past years. 

Even assuming that none of these 
parties increased its membership at all 
in 1957, the figures will still show that 
there has been a substantial increase 
in the real membership of the Party. 
But that assumption would not be 
correct, since it is known that many 
parties. with memberships below the 
minimum made strenuous efforts to 
improve their position and had con- 
siderable success. 

* 


Indeed, that was the chief purpose 
of increasing the minimum affiliation. 
Many parties, some in strong Labour 
seats, had very small memberships and 
they were not making the contribution 
to the Party nationally that was its 
due. (For many years the average 
Constituency Labour Party member- 
ship has been over 1,300.) Not only 
has the minimum affiliation been 


increased, but also there has been an 
increase of 50 per cent in the charge 
made for each card, so that a party 
now has to pay at least £30, compared 
with only £6 previously. Few parties 
can afford to pay 9d. each for any 
number of cards unless most of them 
are taken out by members. Hence their 
commendable efforts to increase 
membership last. year. 

The national increase is likely to be 
both large and the total figures only a 
little less accurate than those of past 
years. This is a most welcome sign. 
For three years up to 1956, the indi- 
vidual membership fell each year. In 
1956 the decline was stopped and a 
slight increase was registered. Last 
year’s increase was not the result of a 
spectacular national campaign. It 
represents a steady increase in Party 
strength, and it is not without signifi- 
cance that much of the increase has 
taken place in marginal constituencies. 

In the columns of the Labour 
Organiser recently there has been dis- 
cussion about the value of a big 
membership. It may even be, as one 
contributor argued, that above a certain 
level members become an embarrassment, 
but there are too many parties still below 
that level and are without the member- 
ship needed to supply them with sufficient 
active workers. A membership represent- 
ing 10 per cent of the Labour vote has 
been considered for a long time as a 
reasonable aim. If that aim were achieved 
the Party would have a total of 1 ,250,000 
individual members. 

A membership as big as that would 
bring additional money into the Party 
funds, locally and nationally, and.-would 
provide the active support so much 
needed for the battles ahead. 
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Len Sims points out the danger of breaking the law when nursing ¢ 
constituency before an election $i 


Candidates, watch the law 


“There is a world of difference 
between supporting a cause and 
supporting a candidate.”— Lord 
Sankey (Berwick-on-Tweed Elec- 
tion Petition, 1923). 


"['HESE words crystallise the principle 

upon which judges decide whether 
or not certain expenses incurred are in 
respect of normal party political propa- 
ganda, or are expenses incurred in 
promoting a candidature. 

To judges the ‘world of difference’ 
becomes apparent after hearing the 
facts, both for and against, the parti- 
cular case that comes before them. To 
the ordinary party member, or the 
prospective Parliamentary candidate, 
or anyone active in political affairs, the 
difference between party and personal 
propaganda is not always clear, and it 
is quite easy to get the two confused. 
It is for this reason care must be 
exercised, especially as there is the 
possibility of a General Election in the 
not too distant future. 

As most constituency parties have 
selected their prospective Parliamen- 
tary candidates, there is a natural 
desire to stimulate political activity. It 
is also natural for the prospective 
Parliamentary candidate to play a lead- 
ing role. This being the case, it is 
necessary to try and keep quite clear 
of incurring any expense which might 
be classified as an election expense. 


PROMOTE CANDIDATE 


First, it must be understood that 
‘election expenses’ do not necessarily 
commence with the election, but with 
the promotion of the interests of the 
candidate. The fact that a person is 
publicised as ‘prospective’ Labour 
candidate does not mean that he is safe 
to incur expenses and thereby advance 
his candidature. 

The word ‘prospective’ is an indica- 


se > 4 Ce ES OD mre > oe tes 


tion to the public that he has been 
selected by the particular party as the 
person who will in all probability con- 
test the next election. Having defined 
the word ‘prospective’ it will be easier 
to refer to the prospective candidate as 
the candidate and so avoid any con- 
fusion of terms. 

Judges have resolutely refused to lay 
down any principle from which the 
commencement of the election may be 
determined. The decision, they hold, 
must rest on the facts arising from 
each case, ‘Parker’, on page 120, says: 
* ... the safest course is to consider 
that the election has commenced as 
soon as any definite step is taken in 
respect of the candidature or prepara- 
tion for or towards the conduct or 
management of, the election by any 
epee person’. (Stepney, 4 O'M. & 
H. 38. 


DANGEROUS PUBLICITY 


What kind of expenses are most 
likely to bring a party to the point of 
contravening the law? Unhesitatingly 
I would say publicity surrounding their 
candidate. In our desire to give every 
advantage to the candidate, to get him 
known in all parts of the constituency, 
we can easily publicise him and his 
activities in such a way as to make it 
a personal appeal. There>can be 
posters, and leaflets, which invite 
people to come and hear the candidate, 
or invite electors to write or meet him. 
Such printed material can easily come 
within the compass of an election 
expense. 

There can be posters printed which 
not only state the fact that Blank is the 
prospective Parliamentary candidate, 
but also displays his photograph. 
These might well be considered an 
election expense, especially if the rest 
of the wording on the poster is really 
incidental to the main features. 
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_ Another case which might cause 
difficulty could arise from the desire 
of a constituency party to get their 
-newly-selected candidate known. This 
‘might be done by producing a special 
Message setting out his biographical 
details. It would not avoid being 
personal publicity by just adding an 
application form for Party member- 
ship. A special membership drive 
might be planned, and it is thought 
that it presents an admirable oppor- 
tunity to have a leaflet printed which 
announces the fact that a candidate 
has been selected, and gives his bio- 
graphical details. 


EMBARRASSING SITUATION 


There was a case in which a newly- 
‘selected candidate inserted political 
advertisements in a local newspaper at 

regular intervals. Unfortunately, on 

one occasion reference was made to 
supporting him. This resulted in the 
opposing side immediately writing to 
say that, in view of the wording of the 
advertisement, it was assumed that the 
candidate had commenced his election. 
In a marginal seat such a situation 
could be most embarrassing. 

‘It is instances such as those men- 
tioned above that show how careful we 
must be in the way we approach this 
question of presenting a candidate. 
The closer the General Election comes 
the greater the possibility of infringing 
electoral law. 

_ Perhaps the best interpretation in 
trying to differentiate between the pro- 
motion of the interests of a party and 
an individual is given by Baron 
Pollock, a judge of great experience in 
trying election cases, who said: 
... 1 for one would wish it to be 
distinctly-understood that if 
there be a political association 
upon the one side or upon the 
other, whose character is perma- 
nent — who from month to 
month and from year to year 
are industrious in watching the 
register, correcting it, influencing 
people to get their names put 
upon the. register, and are hold- 
ing meetings and gatherings for 
that purpose, it is not to be too 


hastily assumed that because an 
election takes place at some 
particular period, every act 
_which is done by the association, 
‘although it may be perhaps 

necessary in the furtherance of 
the election, makes that associa- 
tion, or the different members of 
it, necessarily agents for the 
candidate; in other words, that 

although the. acts of the mem- 
bers of such an association may 
result in their becoming, from 
the very necessity of the case, - 
agents of a candidate, these acts 

which are otherwise innocent, 
and which would be done 
whether there was an election or 
not, do not necessarily become 
criminal because their indirect 

effect may extend beyond what 

was the original intention and 

object which prompted them. It 

is not because an election takes 

place that a political association 

should hold its hand from going 

on its steady course with regard 

to the register and other matters, 

but at the same time, no doubt 

this modern form of organisa- 

tion must be, and one might say 

ought to be, very powerful in 

the arrangement and encourage- 

ment of a constituency to take 

any particular view with regard 

to an election that is coming for- 

ward, and the moment it appears 

that the candidate or his agent 

adopt either individually or col- 

lectively the work that is done 

by that association, in such a 

manner as to benefit by its 

agency quoad (with respect to) 

the election, then I should look 

upon this sort of organisation 

with very grave suspicion and I 

would be the very first to say 

the agency had been proved. 


The position of the sitting Member 
of Parliament differs somewhat from 
that of a prospective candidate. The 
Member possesses rights and duties 
towards his constituents which involve 
his making more or less frequent con- 
tact with them. Some of these rights 
and duties have, however, come under 
the consideration of election judges 
when it has been thought that the pur- 
pose was, in effect, to promote the 

continued on page 153 
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35 YEARS AN AGENT: RETIRING 


by H. R. 


[THIRTY-FIVE years as a full-time 
organiser, and with the same party 

throughout! That is the splendid 
record of Alderman George Hodgkin- 
son, O.B.E., who this month retires 
from the position of secretary to the 
Coventry Borough Labour Party. 

George Hodgkinson joined the 
LL.P., and the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers, the forerunner of the 
A.E.U., in Preston in 1913. He, has 
remained a member of the A.E.U. ever 
since, and his continued close associa- 
tion with the trade unions greatly 
assisted his work as party organiser. 

On coming to Coventry in August, 
1914, he soon became a shop steward 
at the Daimler Works and then secre- 
tary of the Shop Stewards Committee. 
He attended conferences which negoti- 
ated shop stewards recognition in 
Coventry in 1917. During the 1926 
General Strike he was a member of the 
Council of Action and secretary of its 
publicity committee. 


* * * 


George Hodgkinson’s approach to 
life and his political work is illustrated 
by his membership of the Adult School 
Movement when only a youth in 1910, 
and as a teacher at a Quaker Sunday 
School from 1915 to 1918. After the 
last war he was actively associated with 
the ‘Lidice shall Live’ Campaign and 
was awarded the Medal of the White 
Lion of the Czechoslovakia Republic 
in 1947, 

His first office in the Labour Party 
was as secretary to the Radford ward 
committee in Coventry during the 1918 
General Election, when Dick Wallhead 
was the candidate. He then went to 
Ruskin College for two years. On 23rd 
October, 1923, shortly after his return, 
he started his long run as party 
organiser, when he was appointed full- 
time agent to A. A. Purcell, who won 
the Coventry seat for the first time. 

George Hodgkinson soon displayed 


1 


Underhill 


keen interest in local affairs and in 


1921 contested the Radford ward. He 
had seven successive contests in this 


same ward before he was elected to 


the city council in 1928. 

He has remained a member of the 
council ever since; was elected an 
alderman in 1937, and has been chair- 
man of the Housing, Gas and Finance 


| 
| 


Committees. He was Lord Mayor in | 


1944/45. 
* * 


George became Leader of the 
Council Group in the first year of 
Labour’s majority in 1937. This year 
the Coventry party is to celebrate the 


21st anniversary of first directing 


affairs in the city. 

During the War he was chairman of 
the National Emergency Committee, 
and became chairman of the Emer- 
gency Repairs and Co-ordinating 
Committee after the Coventry blitz. 
He also served on other war-time 
committees. 

He played a large part in Coventry’s 
imaginative post-war re-development 
and since 1945 has been chairman of 
the Planning and Re-development 
Committee. 

Although today it is generally 
regarded as undesirable for full-time 
agents to serve on local authorities, in 
those early days circumstances were 
different, and the people of Goventry, 
and the party, owe much to the work 
and inspiration which George Hodg- 
kinson contributed to civic affairs. 

George acted as agent at all nine 
General Elections since 1923, and 
prominently assisted at most by-elections 
in the Midlands until recent years. 

He has seen Coventry grow at an 
amazing rate, and has ensured that the 
party kept abreast of this rapid develop- 
ment, There was only one Parliamentary 
constituency, when in 1945 two. con- 
stituencies were created. Such was the 
increase of population that in 1950 the 
present three constituencies were set up, 
all being won and since held by Labour. 
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_- Coventry Labour Party now has its own 
three-storey headquarters at Coundon 
_ Road, but is contemplating plans for new 
premises in the city centre. A second . 


MR. G, E. CHEESEMAN to Sevenoaks. 
George Cheeseman is 55 years of age and » 
has been a member of the Party for 36 
years. During the past few months he 


‘organiser was appointed in 1949, and in 
latter years there has been full-time 
clerical assistance. 
- How can one fully assess George 
_ Hodgkinson’s effect on the development 
_ of the party in Coventry? Space does not 
permit a full account of his vast 
organising work, but his contact with the 
trade union movement, his profound local 
‘government knowledge and administra- 
tive ability all played their part. But 
above all has been his sterling integrity 
and his unswerving faith in Socialism and 
the Labour movement. 
* * * 


Always honest and straight with his © 


party, he never courted popularity when 
Straight talking was needed. Colleagues 
sometimes disagreed with him, but he 
always held their respect. 

He always endeavoured to keep him- 
self abreast of policy and organisational 
changes. Although a full-time officer for 
35 years, he never ceased to nurture the 
voluntary work of others. 

George Hodgkinson now leaves the 
position he has held with such distinction 
for 35 years. His will not be idle retire- 
ment, for he will continue with his 
extensive local government and public 
work. 


N.E.C. APPROVE 
NINE AGENCY 
APPOINTMENTS 


THE following Agency appointments 
have been approved by the National 
Executive Committee : 


MR. C. BURROWS to Brighton- 
Kemptown. Cecil Burrows, aged 37, has 
been a full-time agent for 84 years, six 
years at Bromsgrove and 23 years at 
Wood Green. During this period he has 
also assisted, in a full-time capacity, at 
several by-elections. Prior to joining the 
agency ranks he was an active worker in 
the Rugby constituency. 4 


acted as organiser in the local government 
elections in Dover and Deal. He has been 
an active member of U.S.D.A.W. for 34 


years. 

T. W. COOK to Bury St. 
Edmunds. A carpenter by trade. Thomas 
Cook, of Hailsworth in Suffolk, has been 
secretary of a local Labour Party for the 
past four years. Elected to the local 
authority in 1955 he was the first Labour 
councillor ever to be returned for that 
area. He is 34 years of age. 


MR. M. T. DAVIES to Norwich. 
Maldwyn Davies, of Merthyr Tydfil, has 
been appointed as Assistant Organiser to 
the Norwich City Labour Party. He is 
24 years of age. 

_MR. W. G. THOM to Wembley South. 
Bill Thom, a butcher, aged 34, fills the 
new agency post at Wembley South. On 
completing the Training Course for 
Agents he assisted, in a full-time capacity, 
at the by-elections in North Lewisham 
and Hornsey. At the 1955 General Elec- 
tion he acted as election agent in Wemb- 
ley South. 


MR. R. E. WYATT to Southall. Bob 
Wyatt, London District Secretary of the 
Agents’ Union, moves to Southall after 13 
years’ service at Greenwich. He is 57 
years of age and has been a member of 
the Party for 30 years. 


MR. A. H. AMIS to North Norfolk. 
Arthur Amis has been a member of the 
Party for 14 years, and has been a mem- 
ber of the North Norfolk Party Executive 
Committee. At 50 years of age, he takes 
over from Jock Watson, who has retired, 
after many years as agent, because of bad 
health. 

MR. R. R. LEE to Shipley. For the 
past five years Reg Lee has been a full- 
time agent at Ripon. He is 34 years of 
age and has been a member of the Party 
for eight years. He has done excellent 
work in this most difficult constituency 
and now is to apply his ability and 
experience to win back the Shipley 
seat for Labour. 

MR. F. J. SHIRLEY to Central Ayr- 
shire. A welder by trade, Frank Shirley 
is 41 years old. He takes over the post 
of agent in one of the best organised 
Scottish constituencies. The appointment 
is a token of the Party’s determination to 
regain Central Ayrshire. 
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SEQUEL TO 


‘WHE Temperance Hall, Leicester was 

the scene of the 1911 Annual 
Conference, and was presided over by 
W. C. Robinson. 

For the first time there was a serious 
decline in membership, from 1,486,308 
to 1,430,539. The total of affiliated 
trade unions fell from 172 to 151. The 
decrease both in affiliations and mem- 
bership was considered to be solely due 
to the Osborne Judgment, which 
settled that a union had no power to 
engage in any action, including 
political action, except that specified 
in the definition clause of the Acts of 
1871 and 1876. 


Court Injunctions 


As a consequence of this judgment, 
22 societies were taken into court. 
Injunctions were issued forbidding 
them to continue with practices which 
some trade unions had carried on for 
over 40 years. 

These decisions affected the official 
position of 20 Members of Parliament, 
whose unions could no longer sub- 
scribe to the Labour Party Parlia- 
mentary Fund, from which main- 
tenance grants were paid to Members 
of Parliament. 

Nevertheless, the National Executive 
Committee decided that it would con- 
tinue to pay maintenance to these 
Members of Parliament, believing that 
it would be the strong desire of the 
whole movement that they should not 
suffer financially. 

When the Osborne Judgment was 
first given many trade unions did not 
appreciate its full meaning. It was not 
until injunction after injunction that 
the Parliamentary Labour Party and 
the National Executive Committee 
were able to drive home the full signi- 
ficance of the judgment. 

On 30th April, 1910, the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party had been 
successful in the ballot and brought 


OSBORNE JUDGMEN r 


by S. E. Barker inal 
before the House the following 
motion : 


That, in the opinion of this House, the - 
right to send representatives to Parlia- 
ment and to Municipal administrative 


bodies, and to make financial provision — 


for their election and maintenance 
enjoyed by trade unions for over 40 
years, and taken from them by the 
decision in the case of Osborne v. 
Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants, should be restored. 


The Attorney General, Sir William | 


Robson, replied very unsympatheti- 
cally on behalf of the Liberal Govern- 
ment and hinted that the alternative 
was payment of Members of Parlia- 
ment. The Parliamentary Labour Party 
was not accepting that as an answer to 
their case. It pointed out that the pay- 
ment of Members of Parliament was 
an issue which could stand on its own 
merits, and that the Osborne Judgment | 
went far beyond the monetary issue. It 
had done a grave injustice to the trade 
unions and to Labour representation. 


Joint Board 


The joint board representing the 
Labour and Trade Union movements 
carried a resolution on 28th August, 
1910, which in forceful language made 
the following assertions: 

1. That the Osborne Judgment did not 
merely affect Parliamentary repre- 
sentation, but made it impossible 
for trade union branches to join in 
the work of local trades councils, 
and struck at the freedom of dis- 
cussion which had been enjoyed by 
the Trades Union Congress in so far 
as that Congress had taken action of 
a political character in the interests 
of the wage earners. 

2. That it denied the right of trade 
unions to carry out their normal 
statutory purpose of ‘regulating the 
relations between employers and 
employed’, in so far as modern con- 
ditions of industry and the highly 
organised state of capital rendered 
Parliamentary action necessary for 
this purpose. 

3. That it deprived trade unions of a 
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to the advantage of the community. ~ 


: 
y 


enjoyed for nearly 50 years and 
which they had exercised only with 
the approval of their members, and 


_ The resolution called for the restora- 
tion of these rights in order that trade 
unionism might be put in a position to 
fulfil its statutory functions. 

It deplored the Government’s 
decision not to grant facilities for the 


‘consideration of a Bill during the 


Session which would restore ‘ these 
rights to trade unions, nor to give a 
guarantee that it would fulfil its pledge 
to provide for the payment of 
Members. 

It called upon all affiliated organisa- 
tions to co-operate in enlightening the 


public on the Osborne Judgment, to 


approach Parliamentary representa- 
tives on the subject, and to urge all 
members of trade unions and the 
Labour Party to make the judgment a 
test question at all elections. 

The tide began to turn. The cam- 
paign greatly influenced the public. 
The injustices of the situation began to 
be recognised. The decision of the 
Trades Union Congress, held in 
Sheffield that year, proved that the 
Trade Union movement was almost 
unanimous in its determination to 
secure the reversal of the decision. 

Finally, the conference held in the 
Caxton Hall on 10th November, 1910, 
which wound up the Joint Committee’s 
Campaign, added to the power of 
Labour’s challenge. 


Appointed Delegation 


This conference appointed a delega- 
tion to meet the Prime Minister. On 
22nd November, in reply to a question 
in the House, Mr. Asquith made the 
following statement: 

I have already indicated the 
intention of the Government in 
regard to payment of Members 
and official election expenses, 
We shall further propose legisla- 
tion empowering Trade Unions 
to include in their objects and 
organisation the provision of a 
fund for Parliamentary and 
municipal action and representa- 


freedom and a right which they had — 


tian ‘and kindred objects, and to 
combine for such purposes, pro- 
vided that the opinion of the 
Union is effectively ascertained, 
and that there shall be no com- 
pulsion upon any member to 
contribute to this fund. 

The Labour movement was not at 
all sure of the meaning of these words. 
Nevertheless, it had won the first round 
in the battle, and the Parliamentary 
Labour Party prepared for the next 
challenge, determined to restore to the 
trade unions the liberties to which they 
were entitled. 


Two By-Elections 


Two by-elections were fought in 1910: 
G. Cameron of the Carpenters and 
Joiners, failed to win Kirkdale by 841 
votes. He was faced with an impossible 
situation created by the religious passions 
roused by the King’s Declaration Bill. 

Vernon Hartshorn, an official of the 
South Wales Miners, who later was to 
become Postmaster General in the first 
Labour Government, failed to win 
Glamorgan by 2,710 votes, The failure 
here was placed at the door of bad 
organisation. 

During that year the Parliamentary 
Labour Party suffered losses through the 
deaths of Pete Curran, Member for 
Jarrow, and Tom Summerbell, Member 
for Sunderland. 

Pete Curran was born of Irish parents, 
in Glasgow, in 1860. At the age of ten his 
schooldays were over, and he was earn- 
ing a living as a junior hammer driver in 
a blacksmith’s shop. 

Tom Summerbell was born at Seaham 
Harbour in 1861. He was the son of a 
miner, and attended school until he was 
twelve years of age. He started his work- 
ing life in a grocer’s shop, but he tired 
very soon and next tried his hand in the 
printing trade, where he was a success. 
Older readers of the Labour Organiser 
will recall the early advertisements of 
Thomas Summerbell. 

There is an interesting paragraph in 
the National Agent’s report on municipal 
elections. Labour had»made a nett gain 
of thirty-three seats in the boroughs, but 
apparently there had been fewer candi- 
dates in the field than in previous years, 
and the Party was experiencing great 
difficulty in securing suitable candi- 
dates who were able to obtain the 
necessary time from work. 
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(THE date of the next General 

Election is now a subject of specu- 
lation in the Press. Both October next 
and May, 1959, have been mentioned, 
. though this Parliament can go on until 
early 1960. 

There is something to be gained by 
the Tories from an early contest. 
Though there is little they can find to 
shout about in the most recent by- 
election results, it is obvious that the 
complete disintegration of the Tory 
Party in the constituencies, which 
seemed a possibility all the way from 
Tonbridge to Rochdale, is not now 
going to happen and that a sufficient 
number of Tory voters will back 
Macmillan when the time comes to 
hold the safe Tory seats. 

If by a concerted organising and 
publicity effort they can rally the 
waverers and the apathetic Tory 
voters in the marginal constituencies, 
then the risk of going to the country 
next October or May is likely to be 
less than if they waited until the effects 
of the American recession were felt 
more severely in Britain. 

The desperate attempts of Tory 
newspapers to create the impression of 
growing prosperity, and to turn the 
Prime Minister into a popular figure 
are straws in the wind, as are the 
changes at Tory Central Office and the 
intensive organising activity in many 
marginal constituencies. 


Surprise Opponents 


Macmillan will decide when the 
General Election will be and obviously 
he will try to take his opponents by 
surprise. If the Labour Party is not 
prepared for the struggle, whenever it 
may come, it can only blame itself, and 


there should not be a Constituency 
Labour Party that is not ready to enter 
the fray at any time. 

The rebuilding of organisation after ) 
the 1955 defeat has gone on steadily 
for more than two years and the results 
have been reflected in local election 
victories. But there is now need for a 
speeding up of activities, especially in 
completing the marked register, and 
for the undertaking of the preparatory 
work that has-to be done before enter- 
ing a General Election. 

There is a great deal of preparation 
required to ensure a successful cam- 
paign, but much of this can be done 
without starting the election, with all 
the legal embarrassments that that 
entails. 


Train Workers 


Whatever system of recording can- 
vass results and calling up supporters 
is introduced, material has to be pre- 
pared and workers trained in its use. 
The election agent and other key 
personnel have to be found, money has 
to be raised, and Party members made 
conscious of the possibility of being 
called to early action. 

Most constituencies have chosen 
their candidate and nominated their 
election agent and many have made a 
start with their election funds,, but so 
far a sense of urgency has been lacking 
and few have got down to the details 
of election preparation. 

It is true that rigid plans made too 
far ahead may not fit actual circum- 
stances when the time comes to act 
upon them, but the next General 
Election is not so far away as all that, 
and it is essential to have some plan of 
campaign ready even if details have to 
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be amended when the election comes. 
_-A most important consideration is 
money. The amount that legally may 
be spent in every constituency is 
known, and previous experience will 
assist in reaching an estimate of how 
much is likely to be raised, so that it is 
practicable to prepare a _ budget 
immediately. 

_ Estimates for the printing of the 
election address, window bills, posters, 
etc., and for the supply of election 
envelopes can be obtained. This infor- 
mation will assist in making a decision 
on such matters as whether an address 
is to be sent to each elector, or only to 
each family, and whether or not the 
address is to be the chief item of 
printed publicity, or if it is possible to 
publish a broadsheet as well. 


High Quality 


If there is to be a broadsheet, it may 
be decided to economise on the address 
by printing in one colour only, and if 
there isn’t, a really high-quality address 
may be the aim. A decision to have a 
broadsheet raises questions of who is 
to do the writing and who the display, 
where the illustrations are to come 
from, and who is to do the printing— 
ull of them questions requiring an 
answer before the election starts. 

Consideration of the number and 
<ind of window bills also involves con- 
sideration of the members and sup- 
sorters who will display them. No wise 
lecision about posters can be taken 
without a knowledge of the availability 
of suitable sites. 

So preparing a budget is not simply 
. matter of finance. How the available 
noney is to be spent inevitably raises 
he problem of the whole strategy to 


be followed in the election, the num- 
ber of electors that have to be dealt 
with, the number of votes needed, 
where support lies, and how to trans- 
form support into votes. 

Somebody should be doing this staff 
work now, and. the members who will 
occupy key positions in the campaign 
are the best people to do it, with the 
intended Election Agent as the Chief 
of Staff. 

Apart from this necessary planning 
of future activities, one practical job 
that can be undertaken immediately, 
because it has to do with registration 
and not with presenting a candidate, 
is the securing of postal votes for 
Labour supporters. 

A method, tried with some success in 
by-elections, has been an appeal to Party 
members to supply on forms provided the 
names and addresses of anybody — 
relations, neighbours, workmates—known 
to them who they think may be entitled 
to a postal vote. The information 
obtained is followed up by members 
specially appointed, and often results in 
substantial addition to the absent voters’ 
ist. 


Postal Votes 


There will be little chance of obtaining 
postal votes for supporters during the 
election, because not only will there be so 
many other things clamouring for atten- 
tion, but also the last date for the receipt 
of applications is as early as 12 days 
before polling day. 

Though there has been some improve- 
ment in registering Labour postal voters 
in recent years, we still lag woefully 
behind the Tories in this matter and lose 
seats as a result. 

August, when many routine activities 
are suspended, offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity for a postal vote drive. Once the 
results begin to show, there will be a 


an Early Election ? 
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growing realisation of the importance of 
the job and a greater willingness to regard 
it as an essential part of normal local 
activity. 

Expenditure on an election cannot be 
incurred except by the Election Agent and 
his formal appointment might be regarded 
as starting the election, but there is 
nothing to stop the local party buying 
and stocking material and selling it to the 
Election Agent at the appropriate time. 


Buy Envelopes 


Envelopes can be purchased now when 
supplies are plentiful, but care must be 
taken to see that they are safely stored in 
a dry place. Probably it is too great a 
risk to start envelope addressing, because 
if the election is not fought on the current 
register, which remains in force until next 
spring, the deletions and additions which 
will have to be made may result in con- 
siderable waste and some confusion. 


On the other hand, if the party can 
afford one of the cheap addressing 
machines now on the market, there would 
be a lot gained by preparing a stencil for 
each street in the constituency. 

In addition to being ready to run off 
the envelopes when required, preparing 
the stencils would compel the working 
out of details of the number of electors 
and houses in each street, and this kind 
of information is essential to the proper 
planning of a campaign. 

Canvass cards, calling-up pads and 
number-taking pads also can be ordered 
and stored. 


Election Parcel 


A useful purchase is the election parcel 
of legal and other forms supplied by 
Head Office. An examination of these 
forms will give the nominated Election 
Agent a better idea of the requirements 
of his job even if he has taken the special 
Study Course for Election Agents. 


Looked at as a whole, the running of a 
Parliamentary election is a pretty terrify- 
ing job. But if it is broken down into its 
essential parts and if the parts are then 
fitted into a thoroughly thought-out plan, 
not only does the task seem simpler, but 
it can act as a challenge and a stimulus. 


Being prepared for the fight is itself a 
physical and moral asset of untold value. 


A. L. WILLIAMS 


care 


First Woman. to.be 
Councillor is 


Honoured : 


mA 

A FIER nearly fifty years’ activity in 
the Labour movement in Middles- 
brough, Mrs. Alice Schofield Coates has 
left the district. Recently, the Middles- 
brough Labour Party gave a dinner in 
her honour. 4 

A fighter for women’s rights, Mrs. 
Schofield Coates joined the Women’s 
Social and Political Union, in Man- 
chester, as early as 1903. She was active 
in by-elections, crusading for women’s 
suffrage, and this activity took her to 
North Yorkshire in 1910. Here she met 
and married Charles Coates, a leading 
member of the LL.P., who shared her 
militant views—she spent a month in 
Holloway Prison following a deputation 
to Mr. Asquith, the Liberal Prime 
Minister, in 1909. 

With her husband she played a 
prominent part in the public life of 
Middlesbrough. She helped to found the 
Middlesbrough Women’s Council, an 
organisation that did much to care for 
the interests of working women. In 1919 
she was elected to the town council, and 
became the first woman member, and two 
years later became a Magistrate. Since 
1945 she has served as a co-opted mem- 
ber of the town’s Educational and 
Libraries Committees. 

At the dinner, Alderman Mrs. Burton, 
Middlesbrough’s first woman Mayor, pre- 
sented Mrs. Schofield Coates with a pen 
and pencil set, as a small token of the 
Labour Party’s regard and affection. 
Incidentally, the dinner was held in the 
civic restaurant. 


CONFERENCE ACCOMMODATION 1958 


CHATSWORTH HOTEL 
THE CRESCENT, SCARBOROUGH 
Telephone 3314 


40 rooms on two floors, all with 
‘H. and C. Four minutes Main Spa 
Entrance, Railway Station and chief 
shopping centre. Inclusive Terms 25/- 
per day. High Tea served during 


Conference Week. 
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Continued from page 145 

fember’s candidature at the next 
election. 
_ While care must be exercised to 
avoid incurring election expenses, it 
should not be allowed to inhibit us to 
the point of inactivity. There is nothing 
fo stop the candidate taking a leading 
eC in our Party activities, or from 

ing the main speaker at public meet- 
ings and publicising the fact. There is 
no prohibition or restriction on his 
writing letters to the Press or contri- 
buting articles in local journals on 
political issues of the day. The bar is 
on money being spent to promote the 
interests of the individual. 

After all, we should be the last 

people to criticise this principle. We 
have fought throughout the centuries 
against wealth and privilege being used 
fio exploit the electorate for personal 
ends. 
- The problem of. election expenses 
would not be solved by laying down a 
specific date as to when election 
2xpenses commence (such as that laid 
down for the election time-table itself). 
To do so would enable the wealthy to 
spend large sums of money up to that 
Jate and thereby place less wealthy 
ypponents at a great disadvantage. 
Further, the whole purpose and effect 
of putting a limit on the amount of 
noney that can be spent at the election 
vould be nullified. 

The Committee on Electoral Law 
Reform, which reported in 1947, con- 
sidered the question of incurring 
slection. expenses so important that 
hey concluded their Report by re- 
srinting a lengthy letter which 
uppeared in The Times in 1929 on the 
subject. The writer, an authority on 
slectoral- law, underlined the views 
xpressed by Baron Pollock and others. 
A pertinent paragraph read: 

To sum it up, a candidate may, 
as I have pointed out, ‘nurse’ a 
constituency and hold meetings 
to advocate his political views; 
but if he avails himself of this 
opportunity to take active steps 
to promote his own _ personal 
cause, long before the actual 
election commences, by taking 


all necessary steps to stabilise 
his position so as to enable him 
to start his campaign armed at 
all points, when the election 
does take place, then the 
expenses of such a ‘preliminary 
canter’ must undoubtedly be 
accounted for by such candidate 
as forming part of his election 
expenses. 


Improvement in 
Electors’ Form 


ORKING parties are now a 

common feature in industry and 
many of their recommendations have 
resulted in increased production and 
ease of operation. 

‘Organisation and Methods’ — or 
O. & M., as it is popularly called in 
local government circles—has done the 
same in the non-productive services: 

Now we see one result of a joint 
working party, representing local 
authorities, the Treasury and the 
Stationery Office. This party has con- 
sidered, among other things, Form A— 
the form issued to householders by 
the electoral registration officers for 
the entry of those qualified to be 
electors. 

As a result, the existing form has 
been revised. The main alteration is 
that of layout, and all the necessary 
instructions and notes of guidance are 
confined to one side of the form. The 
back is reserved for its despatch and 


- return. 


In addition, the wording has been 
revised, especially the notes . of 
guidance. The size of the type has been 
increased and the text redrafted. The 
form is therefore more readable and 
understandable. It is claimed that the 
new format will facilitate the task of 
electoral registration officers in pre- 
paring an accurate register. 

The new form will be issued by 
electoral registration officers in Sep- 
tember for the compilation of the 1959 
register of electors. 


3, 


On the Eve of an Electior 
Work to be undertaken before the start of the actual election campaign i: 
It is the fourth of a series of five explaining hot 


described in this article. 


the ‘Reading’ system works. | 


HATEVER election it is, it’s a 
thousand to one we want more 
workers (and cars) than we start with, 
and finding them is a high priority job. 
We begin (right at the start of the cam- 
paign) by listing those we’ve got. From 
his own knowledge and from the notes 
accumulated on the index cards, the 
District Manager makes out a list on 
forms supplied from the Central Office. 
Useful notes have been made by the 
District Manager on the form, for 
instance, the fact that Mrs. Smith can 
and will canvass before the evening. 
Miss Jennie Lee is somebody who, the 
District Manager knows, will work, but 
he doesn’t at the moment know what 
she’ll do. She goes on the list, neverthe- 
less. So, indeed, does any supporter 
who might work. Better to have to 


ELECTION WORKERS’ LIST 
P.D.: DON 1 


Name and Address 


Car on P.D. 


Mr. Jack Fletcher om x 
27 Brightside Avenue 


Mrs. Ivy Brown 

17 Market Place Square 
Mr. Fred Brown 

17 Market Place Square 


Mr. James Phillips Mt. 
14 South West Road x x 


GENERAL ELECTION 


cross some off than to miss a possible 
worker. 

Let’s suppose that the list is the com 
plete one for that polling district at the 
outset. Obviously it isn’t enough, bu 
we expected that. The number wil 
grow if we remember that getting th 
help a our own supporters is Ain 
No. 

We don’t set about it by sending ou 
a list of jobs to all members (or othe: 
supporters) and expecting them to fil 
up a form and return it. And we don’ 
do it by appealing at meetings fo: 
potential helpers ‘to get in touch witl 
the secretary’. 

The job can be done both at meet 
ings and on the doorstep. But botl 
ways it’s got to be done systematically 
and by us. We use a form, it’s true 


NOVEMBER, 1958 


Committee 
Room work 


only 


15 South West Road 


Mrs. Freda Smith 
28 Great Street 


Miss Jennie Lee 
14A Smith Square 


Mr. Ivor Jones-Smith .. 


Available 
day time 
x 
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mut we don’t ask the potential helper 
o fill it in. We make it a part of our 
White Card canvass and, at public 
neetings, when the chairman asks for 
yolunteers to do specific jobs, which 
ie describes, we have stewards ready 
o take the names and addresses as the 
vands go up. 


ELECTION WORKERS P.D. DON I 


————LSL————S— 
_ NOTE TO CANVASSER : Please put a cross 

against the job or jobs the supporter will do in 
_ the campaign and add all other useful informa- 
_» tion possible. 


(RSS eet 
_ Name and address of supporter willing to help: 
Mr. John Rees, 154 Armthorpe Road 


, Jobs Canvasser’s Notes 
Canvassing 
Addressing .. rep pues 
Delivering 

Driving 

_Use of car before P.D. 


Time at Week-ends 


‘Use ofcaronP.D. .. | x 
Typing se 
Window Bill... | x 
“Knockingup.. .. 


6 p.m. onwards 


Committee Room work 
Number-taking 


Messenger 


The forms come into the District 
Manager from the canvassers (or to 
he agent in the case of a public meet- 
ng, and he sends them on to the Dis- 
rict Managers). Every time one comes 
n, the District Manager transfers the 


nformation to his list. After the 

slection he’ll also make notes on the 

ndex cards. 

The use of the workers shown on 
he lists is the job of the ward 
Irganiser, in —consultation with the 
District Managers. He needs to keep a 
slose watch on the lists for three 
“easons : 

‘a) because otherwise he may be 
missing the services of a new 
recruit; 

'b) because one polling district may be 
very short of workers—a situation 
which calls for a transfer from 


another polling district for long 
enough to find more; and 

(c) because some of the entries will 
indicate action. For instance, on 
seeing the last entry on the list 
illustrated, he’ll want to go and see 
Miss Jennie Lee to find out what 
she’ll do. He’ll also want to arrange 
for Mr. Fred Brown to drive Mr. 
Ivor Jones’s car. 


When should we start canvassing in 
a marginal election campaign? The 
answer is ‘Early"—at the beginning of 
April if it’s the annual local elections 
and as soon as the election is 
announced, if it’s a Parliamentary 
election or a local by-election. 

Why? (1) Because we can’t run the 
election as it should be run till we’ve 
found some more workers. (2) Because 
the closing date for Postal Vote appli- 
cations is on or about Nomination 
Day. (3) Because some of the Bufts 
(and any Greens left) will turn out to 
be Tories and the nearer we get to 
polling day the less we’ want to disturb 
them. 


First Canvass 


The aim is to finish a first election 
canvass by Nomination Day (about a 
fortnight before polling day). By a 
first canvass is meant a visit to the 
homes of all the Whites, Buffs and any 
Greens (no Blues). 

The ‘outs’ are covered in a second 
canvass after Nomination Day, timed 
to be completed one week before 
polling day. 

To remind Labour voters there’s an 
election coming and it’s important to 
vote is one purpose of the White 
Card election canvass. But not 
the most important one—because, after 
all, we can do that in other ways than 
by door-knocking. 

These are the primary aims: (1) To 
find workers and cars and supporters 
who will put up window-bills. (2) To 
fix up Postal Votes. (3) To trace 
removals. (4) To check the White 
Cards before the knocking-up lists are 
prepared. 

The canvasser first picks up from 
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the District Manager a folder contain- 
ing: Canvass books for the streets to 
be canvassed; Postal Vote cards; 
Removal forms;’ Election Workers’ 
forms, é 

Because of these four purposes, this 
canvass is absolutely vital to success 
and it’s time well spent for canvassers 
to sit down for half an hour before 
starting out to discuss exactly what to 
do about various situations, especially 
if there’s a not-so-experienced can- 
vasser amongst them. Just to make sure 
“that everybody is clear about such 
things as: 

NO REPLY. The canvasser enters 
‘out’ and the date on the card. 

REMOVALS. The procedure is 
just the same as that for non-election 
canvassing previously described. 

CHECKING SUPPORTERS. If the 
elector is still ‘White’, the canvasser 
enters the date only on the card. If 
he’s Tory or Doubtful he enters the 
date and a heavy note, e.g. ‘NOW 
TORY’. He’ll be changed to a Blue 
Card. 

POSTAL VOTES. Once the politics 
of the elector are confirmed, the more 
positive action begins. Just the 
question: ‘Are you likely to be unable 
to get to the polling station?’ will 
sometimes reveal grounds for a Postal 
Vote claim. 

WORKERS, CARS, WINDOW- 
BILLS. Supporters never mind being 
asked to help, especially when there’s 
a long list of jobs to choose from. 
There’s no harm done at all by running 
through the list, item by item. Many 
an unexpected car, or a window-bill 
site, or a street or two of delivery has 
been fixed up like this, especially with 
the elector who says, ‘Of course, I’m 
Labour. Can’t understand how a work- 
ing man (or woman) can be anything 
else.’ A few minutes of cordiality of 
this sort soon produces the opportunity 
to pop the question. 

Obviously, in a marginal election 
campaign, the Buffs left in the index 
are very important — especially those 
who are in the process of making up 
their minds or changing them. Jn all 


Coe they do this by polli 


“This find: oft canvassing is a job 
specially suitable workers. In a Gener 
Election, it’s done on a constituenc} 
basis and in the annual local elections 
the ward organiser gets together ; 
small team—the candidate, Labou 
councillors and other knowledgeabl 
members prepared to engage 
reasoned argument. 

The cards are marked by the 
canvassers : 


1. With the date only if the elector 
definitely won’t say or won’t vote 
(this means he won’t be re-came 
vassed; 

2. with the date and politics if he's 
now on one side or the other (and 
the District Manager will change 
over to White or Blue); 

3. with the date and the word ‘re-can- 
vass’, if he’s. still Doubtful — 
together with a note about any 
particular point the elector may be 
doubtful about; 

4. with the date and the word ‘out’ if 
he’s out. 

When all Buff addresses have been 
visited, the team starts on the second 
canvass, this time visiting only those 
marked ‘Re-canvass’ and ‘out’. 

By the time the canvass is finished, 
most of the Buffs will be on White or 
Blue cards and the rest will be ‘persistent 
doubtfuls’. 

Of course, in the Buff card canvass are 
included any Greens that are still left in 
the index. 


102 NEWTOWN PLACE 


MARTIN, NORMAN 
MARTIN, SHEILA 


18.4,58 
Now Labour 


(BUFF CARD) 


When the District Manager has the 
cards returned to him, he'll change the 
above card to White. The same card with 
“Now Tory’ on it would, of course, mear 
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c. to Blue. No re-canvass involved 
n either case. 


@ 
‘s 


. 


_ 14 CRESSINGHAM ROAD 


’ THOMPSON, ANDREW 

_ THOMPSON, MURIEL E. 

_ ELLIS, WINIFRED 

= (BUFF CARD) 


"7 


18.4.58 
Out 


Now Labour 
8.4.58 


Winifred 


This is a re-canvass case. 
zoes on to a White card marked ‘Also 
previous card’; the other two stay on the 
Buff card, marked ‘Also next card’ and 
are covered in the second canvass. 


ALSO NEXT CARD 


li 14 CRESSINGHAM ROAD 


18.4.58 
THOMPSON, ANDREW Out—25.4.58 
Still doubtful 
THOMPSON, MURIEL E. (Council Rents) 
BLISS, WINIFRED Now Labour 
18.4.58 


(BUFF CARD) 


The same card after a re-canvass. And 


another canvass is necessary. These 
slectors are ‘genuine Doubtfuls’ who 
sught to be talked with by somebody who 
cnows all about Council rents, particu- 
arly any recent developments. 


Postal Voters 


About a week before polling day, the 
Returning Officer issues a list of the 
egistered electors in each polling district 
who have been allowed a Postal or Proxy 
rote in the eléction. The agent sends the 
ist out to the District Managers immedi- 
itely; and each transfers the information 
o his index cards. 

Let’s suppose, for instance, that LEWIS, 
[OHN J. is shown on the Absent Voters 
ist as having a Postal Vote in the 1958 
ocal elections. The District Manager 
vrites PV /L.E.1958 opposite the name on 
he card, so: 


116A SHIPLEY STREET 


LEWIS, JOHN J, PV/L.E. 1958 
LEWIS, MILLICENT 


(WHITE CARD) 


If, instead, the name appeared on the 
Absent Voters List as having a Postal 
Vote for the General Election of 1955, 
the note would be: PV /G.E.1955. And 
if this had been a Proxy vote instead of 
a Postal Vote, the entry would have been: 
Proxy/L.E.1956 

This information is transferred to the 
cards because these voters can’t vote at a 
polling station in person and we want to 
keep them off the knocking-up lists. What 
do we want on a knocking-up list? The 
number, name and address of every 
Labour voter who can vote at the polling 
station and hasn’t moved from _ his 
registered address. 

When the canvass is completed about 
a week before polling day, the District 
Manager takes a copy of the register and 
goes through his cards, crossing off the 
register in pencil: 


1. All electors other than Whites; 

2. All Whites marked ‘Y’, if the election 
is before 2nd October; 

3. All Whites marked ‘L’, if it’s a Parlia- 
mentary election; 

4. All Whites who have moved from the 
registered address. 

5. All Whites stated on the cards to be 
dead; 

6. All Whites marked ‘Proxy’ for that 
election; 

7. All Whites marked ‘PV’ for that 


élection. 

The electors left on the register are all 
Labour voters who can vote in person at 
the polling station and haven’t moved 
from the registered address. The next job 
is to transfer them to the knocking-up 
lists, copying the register, but only show- 
ing sufficient Christian names to indicate 
whether Man or Woman.~ It’s a waste of 
time to show more. 

It’s mainly for this purpose that we 
include typists in the list of helpers in the 
campaign. For speed, clarity and 
economy, the lists are better typed, 
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although they can be quite satisfactory if 
hand-written in block capitals. 

The lists are 4 in. wide by 10 in. long, 
and take a maximum of about 50 names. 
Small streets can be done two or even 
three to a list, but only if the streets are 
close together. 

The District Manager crosses off ALL 
WHITES WHO HAVE MOVED FROM 
THE REGISTERED ADDRESS. This 
is because we don’t want to waste time 
or tempers in knocking-up people who 
don’t live there any more. At the same 
time as he crosses these White Removals 
off the register, the District Manager 
transfers the information on the card to 
separate lists (supplied from the central 
office). ; 

If Blenheim ward is one with three 
polling districts, there will be such a list 
for each of three polling stations. The 
ward organiser collects the lists from the 
District Managers about a week before 
polling day and organises a visit to each 
of ee addresses where no time has been 
stated. 


Arrange Transport 


In some cases, electors will say they 
can and will get to the polling station 
without being transported. But, wherever 
possible, it’s best to get a time from them 
for picking-up and, in any case, all of 
them stay on the removals list. 

From this point onwards, dealing with 
removals is not a polling district (or even 
a ward) matter, because done this way, it 
involves a very expensive waste of car- 
time. It’s a central job, and something 
of a jig-saw puzzle. . 

To begin with, the ward organisers send 
in to the agent all the polling district Lists 
of Removals. He works out a removals 
schedule for each car available for trans- 
porting removed electors. In a marginal 
Parliamentary election, the schedules 
must provide for all the removals to be 
handled, but in the local elections the 
agent will cut out the removal-cases in 
non-marginal wards, unless they happen 
to be cases that can be handled on a 
journey when a car would otherwise be 


empty. 

The election address should reach 
electors during the fortnight before 
polling day. 

For Parliamentary elections, the 


addressing and envelope-filling will be 
done in the Central Committee Rooms 
during the election campaign and delivery 


‘ Sie pe 

is by free ‘Election Communic 

For local elections, with no free 5 
there’s the additional job of organising 
hand-delivery. But addressing is less of 
rush, because most of the job can be done 
before the ward organiser receives the 
supply of election addresses or even 
before the election starts. . - | 

All that’s necessary is a supply of 
gummed labels, which fit a space to be 
left on the election address. The details 
can be inserted any time after 15th 
February, when the new register is out, 
leaving out ‘Y’ electors, of course. ’ 


“Oey, me oe OPT 
bh Sa Be eat as ; 


NAME: M/S June E. Summers 
ADDRESS : 27 Newlyn Place 


POLLING No. W/2154 
POLLING STATION: Westacre School 


When the election addresses are 
received, all that remains is to stick the 
labels on the space provided, except that 
something has to be done about removals. 

By this time, we’ve got a removals list. 
The labels for all electors on the list are 
cancelled and new labels made out show- 
ing the new address. True, the list only 
shows Labour removals, but it isn’t worth 
spending time on re-addressing the rest. 

The election address is the only propa- 
ganda which should be aimed at Tory 
voters during an election. And that only 
because, if we don’t deliver the election 
address to everybody, we give the Tories 
a propaganda point. 

Just -as they're better left alone in 
election canvassing, so in propaganda 
work we don’t waste time, money and 
effort in doing the Tories’ job for them. 
For instance — loudspeakers. Near to 
and on polling day, loudspeakers are very 
valuable for gingering up Labour voters. 
And that’s what they should be used for. 


Loudspeaker Tours 


When a loudspeaker goes out to a 
particular ward, a list of streets goes 
with it, The streets shown are all the 
streets in that ward where over 50 per 
cent of electors are ‘White’, and the list 
is headed ‘NO OTHER STREETS 
SHOULD BE VISITED’. 

This is meant to be observed quite 
strictly. We shan’t convert any Tories 
with the loudspeaker. What we shall do 
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an theirs. Bape: 
; Apart ‘from. the ‘election aes ‘the: 


all printed propaganda in an election 
as to loudspeaker work, 4a RSet Se 


anda can be done the better. 
more selective it can-be, the better, too. 


ppose, for instance, “that, near polling 
day, a leading Tory ‘councillor declares 
hat, if he had his way, all building of 


uncil houses-would cease. The electors 
to reach with a leaflet on this are Labour 


voters in old parts of the town where 


many people are hoping for re-housing. 


e select the streets where this applies 
and deliver only to Labour voters there. 
This can be ensured either through the 
knocking-up lists, if they’re done, or by 
using the cards. It isn’t a very long job, 
once the streets have been selected, to go 
a little further with selection and make 
sure that only Labour voters get this 
propaganda. 


ed 


Selective Propaganda 


_. Obviously the case mentioned above of 
the vociferous and indiscreet Tory coun- 
cillor is only one of many possible 
examples. Selection will be different in 
other cases, but one thing is always the 
same—that only Labour voters must get 
this propaganda. 
election leaflet in a Tory letter-box, we’re 
teminding convinced Tories to vote. 


P.D. : BLENHEIM 2 


~. POLLING STATION : Castle Comprehensive School 


Elect. No. Name 


Williams, Fred 


-Williams; Luvona 


e certainly our best forn 
Same sort of technique should be applied, 


_ The later in the campaign eS nroisa , 
And the 


/ day, will help to get our votes for us. 


Every time we put an. 


the Electic Workers 
-canvassers because t 


x f ‘di ee oCet 
ganda. — It has three big advantages : 
“1. It’s cheap, compared — with using 
hoarding Posters; 2. It implies a Speci 
personal message . from ~ within — tt 
velector’s house; 3. “Because, obviously, a 
~ only Labour voters will put up Labour — 
window-bills, hey: re most in evidence inet ie 
Labour “areas. _ There's. ay degre \ ee eae 
‘selection. Jey Tt 


i ee Window-Bills _ 
No. 3 can be carried - a stage: further: Aen 
It isn’t a bad idea to select, say, the ‘five Rise 
main roads on a heavily Labour housing 
estate and deliver a window-bill, with the 
election address, to every’ Labour house 
in these roads. Abie aes 


If canvassers have ‘made a point 

_ mentioning ‘window-bills, quite a lot of 
these will go up and, by reminding ~ 
electors for a week or so before polling 


Those that don’t go up will stay on top 
of the sideboard ee remind the Labour 
occupiers. 


One thing we must keep in cnind!’ about: 
window-bills is advantage No. 1 above. 
It doesn’t pay to be too ‘stingy’ with ~ 
them. The more we dish out—to Labour — 
electors in Labour areas—the more we 
shall get displayed. The more we get dis- 
played the easier it will be to get out our é 
voters. 


pee 


REMOVALS LIST- 


New Address Pick-up Time 


6.30 
2.30 er 


124 Hanover Way 


ditto 


Davidson, Winifred 


Jones, Eric 


Michigan, Harry 


16 Gratwick Road 10.0 


153 Castle Street 10.15 


17 Alexandra Road 


Michigan, William 


ditto 


pee 


Michigan, William T. 


Knight, John .. 
Knight, June .. 


ditto 


16 Hanover Way 


ditto 
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No head’ to resort to piracy to raise the Chee : 
ye) you need. Here is a surer, simpler and safer - 
way. Send for our fully illustrated catalogue 

of Christmas Cards, Seals, Gift Tags, Ribbons, 
‘Tapes, Wrapping Raper; etc. 


" @ Ideal for Bazaars, Sales of Work, etc. | 


@ For sale by your helpers to friends and — 
neighbours. 


_@ Catalogue FREE, and post free, to all — 
organisers, club secretaries, agents, etc. — 


Write to | 
ERITAINS LEADING SPECIALISTS 


B2. IVORY CARDS 


69 Wardwick . DERBY 


Telephone: Derby 44385 


Printed by the Blackfriars Press, Lid., Smith-Dorrien Road, Leicester, and published by the 
Labour Party, Transport House, Smith Sauare, London. SW 12 ; 


